the other hand, they feel very strongly about the
responsibility assumed when the oath of
enlistment was taken; and in those moments
when the thought of going on unauthorized
absence occurs, they realize the full cost of the
penalties attached to such action. If the
situation is reduced to words, they would
probably say, "I would give anything to be
home tonight, but....."

These young recruits are in a state of
conflict that has caused many people much
trouble.

Human conflicts vary from highly charged
ones, where strong needs are involved, to mild
conflicts where choice comes almost
immediately. Our pattern of needs is so
complicated that rarely can we react
wholeheartedly to a situation. Almost
everything we do or seek has its advantages and
disadvantages, "I'd like that.. . but.,. ." is the
characteristic feeling about most of the things
we experience. That "but" introduces the
disadvantages we ponder over as we ask
ourselves "Is it worth the price?"

Conflicts are not in themselves inherently
good or bad. They are simply a part of life and
our human nature. They exist within persons,
between persons, and between groups. Wai' is an
extreme example of aggression resulting from
unresolved conflict between groups.

Our concept of life includes coping with and
adjusting to conflicts in our daily lives. These
adjustments involve our emotions and may have
good or bad results. If the seaman recruit
resolves conflict by deciding to go UA you can
predict bad results if the recruit is apprehended
by military authorities. If the recruit elects to
fulfill the obligation to serve the country and
not to dwell on the comforts of home, you can
foresee results of a more positive nature.

The person's course of action depends on
how well emotional conflicts are tolerated.
People differ in their capacity for withstanding
conflicts. Some seaman recruits at boot camp
almost immediately consider going UA. Others
have great resistance to the new frustrating

situation; they can tolerate frustration better
and can apparently marshall their energies more
successfully in their efforts to confront the
frustrating situation.

In the process of growing up most of us
learn that our needs cannot all be satisfied
immediately. We learn to deny ourselves today
so we can enjoy ourselves tomorrow and next
year. Most of us learn to delay gratification of
our needs.

Some people, however never learn to
tolerate frustration. The "spoiled brat" type
cannot delay gratification. Nobody really knows
much about the origin and development of this
aspect of personality, but the belief that
frustration tolerance is learned has a certain
plausibility. The child whose every wish is
granted by lenient parents may go through life
expecting other people to do likewise. On the
other hand, the child who doesn't get many of
the needs satisfied may indulge in useless things
such as fantasy, aggression, or regression-tilings
we'll talk about later. The point is, the "spoiled
brat" and the excessively deprived (and
therefore frustrated child) both may be unable
to sustain realistic effort in the face of
frustration.

TYPES OF CONFLICT

We can roughly classify conflict into several
types.

Attractive and Unattractive
Courses of Action

The first type is exemplified by the problem
of the seaman recruits we talked about. Their
motives make going UA attractive and repulsive
at the same time.

We frequently encounter this type of
conflict in our daily lives. We want to succeed in
the Navy but succeeding means hard and often
disagreeable work. We want to marry but
marriage means additional responsibilities. We
want sea duty but sea duty may mean long
absences from many friends. We like to drink
but drinking may get us into trouble.
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